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idea was to create ^an insulating belt of friendly powers
and, so far as possible, to remain within a * ring fence1"
of powers thus won over. There was a general dread
of entanglements.1 And so we find in 1784 an Act of
Parliament declaring that 4 to pursue schemes of con-
quest and extension of dominion in India are measures
repugnant to the wish, honour and policy 'of this-
nation.* The prohibitory injunction was repeated in
the Charter Act of 1793. The treaties concluded in
this period are based on the principle of non-interven-
tion and abound in such expressions as fc mutual amity,*
'friendly co-operation', 'reciprocal obligation*, 'perp-
etual friendship1, * firm alliance', etc, ft
Power above All
It was, however, soon felt that unless the Company
could draw the neutral Princes beyond the * ring fence*
to itself and reduce them to subservience by diplomatic
negotiation, its adversaries might do so and the security
afforded by the * ring fence * might be jeopardized.
Without ascendancy there was no security. Domina-
tion thus became the key-note of the second phase
of its policy (1798-1858). Lord Wellesley, who% saw
this, determined to establish the ascendancy of the
British Power over 'all other States in India by a
system of subsidiary treaties 4 so framed as to deprive
them of the means of prosecuting any measure or of
forming any confederacy hazardous to the security of
the British Empire, and to enable us to preserve the
tranquillity of India by exercising, a general control
over the restless spirit of ambition and violence which
is characteristic of every Asiatic Government.' s
1  Ibid, Vol.    II, P. 488.
2  Ibid. VoL II, p. 192.
3  The Udaipur Treaty of 181S is illustrative of  this
policy.    By   Article 2 * The British Government   engages
to protect the principality and territory of Udaipur.' Article
3 lays down that    ' the   Maharaja   will    always act    in